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power of milk to absorb such odours has been greatly over-rated in the past.
The practice of selling milk in general shops stored in large uncovered bowls
on the counter should be prohibited. General shops usually sell firelighters
which contain a large amount of paraffin, and this also is liable to taint the
milk. Milk should always be kept covered to prevent any opportunity of
taints occurring either in the shop or in the home.
If any taint in milk is discovered the first step is to decide whether it is
due to bacterial or non-bacterial action. This may be proved by inoculating
a small portion of the tainted product into clean, wholesome milk which is
stored in a warm place and noting if the taint is reproduced. If it is not, it
is probable that the cause of the trouble is non-bacterial and all methods of
treatment, equipment, and metal surfaces should be examined in addition to
conditions existing generally at the point of production, together with
feeding staiffs and pastures. If the taint is proved to be bacterial in origin,
all suspected sources should be carefully examined. In the differentiation
of taints, it should also be noted that food taints are present when the
milk is drawn and do not increase in intensity, whereas with taints of bac-
terial origin, the reverse is the case. In case of difficulty the services of
the Provincial Advisory Bacteriologist should be called in, and he, with
the advantages afforded by laboratory equipment, will be able to trace
the source of the taint with little trouble.
Stoppage of Infected Supplies
Legal powers are provided by Section 25 of the Food and Drugs Act,
1938, for prohibiting the sale of tuberculous milk or of milk from a cow
suffering from tuberculosis of the udder, tuberculous emaciation, any other
udder disease, and from other diseases specified in Part i of the First
Schedule of that Act. (See page 566). The duration of the shop notice
is not, however, specified. Persons who are aware that they are suffering from
tuberculosis of the respiratory tract must not be employed in the handling of
milk or milk vessels. The Public Health (Prevention of Tuberculosis) Regu-
lations, 1925, permit a local authority to stop an affected person working at
his occupation, suitable compensation being usually paid. The Tuberculosis
Order of 1938 enables an authority under the Diseases of Animals Acts to
follow up detection of bovine animals suffering from tuberculosis by slaughter,
and also to pay compensation graded according to the degree of the disease.
The Medical Officer of Health of any district is given powers to exclude
all persons suffering from infectious disease or contacts of same from
handling milk, and he may also stop a supply of milk for twenty-four hours
if he is satisfied that a person is suffering from an infectious disease con-
veyed by the milk in question. He is also given powers under the Milk^and
Dairies Regulations, 1949, to stop the sale of milk or to require milk to be
diverted for heat-treatment if there is evidence that it is infected with the
organisms of any disease communicable to man. A medical officer of health
may also require milk to be diverted for heat-treatment if he has reasonable
grounds for suspecting that it is so infected. Compensation is payable in
certain circumstances for milk so stopped or diverted. Under the Public
Health (Infectious Disease) Regulations, 1927, any person suffering from
typhoid fever, paratyphoid fever or dysentery, or a " carrier " of such
diseases, may be excluded from any occupation connected with the prepara-
tion and handling of food and drink.
(For farther details regarding legislation, see Chapter XI.)